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The Black Crappie, commonly called speckled perch throughout Florida, is one of 
the more popular panfish sought by light-tackle anglers during the early spring “bed- 
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“ag ig FISHERMEN, hunters 
and outdoor enthusiasts are 
finding that after years of wait- 
ing, the gates to a vast 725,000 
acre Everglades wilderness area 
opened with the dedication of the 
new Everglades Holiday Park on 
Sunday, January 23, 1966. 

The park provides access and 
full-service recreational facilities 
at the heart of the Everglades to 
many outdoor sportsmen that in 
the past could not enjoy this 
wilderness area due to unavaila- 
ble access facilities. 

The Everglades Holiday Park 
was developed by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission 
in cooperation with the Central 
and South Florida Flood Control 
District, Broward County, Fed- 
eral Accelerated Public Works 
Program and private enterprise. 

This new recreational facility 
is an example of how many 
agencies can cooperate for the 
benefits of the Florida sports- 
men. The land for the recre- 
ational site was purchased by 
Broward County and turned over 
to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission for develop- 
ment as a recreational area. The 
Commission constructed the 
necessary land fill at the site 
through cooperation with the 
Outdoor Recreation Planning 
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Everglades Holiday Park Recreation Area 


Committee and with funds from 
the Commission’s fishing im- 
provement program. Construction 
of the facilities at the park were 
by private enterprise with 
matching funds from the Federal 
Accelerated Public Work Pro- 
gram and administered by the 
Commission. Total value of the 
new Everglades Holiday Park is 
$200,000. 

The Park is located on U. S. 
Highway 27, three miles North 
of State Road 820 and six miles 
South of Andytown. The new 
area is within easy travel dis- 
tance for sportsmen from Miami, 
Ft. Lauderdale and Palm Beach 
and in addition to providing ac- 
cess to the Everglades, the park 
contains concession buildings, 
boat rentals and launching facili- 
ties, camping, parking and picnic 
areas. 


Snail Kite Research 


THIRTEEN YOUNG snail kites 
from Argentina—closely related 
to the Florida Everglades kite— 
have been received in this coun- 
try for study in the hope that 
scientists may find a way to save 
the Florida bird from extinction. 

In making this announcement 
today, the Department of the In- 
terior pointed to an earlier state- 
ment by Secretary Udall that the 
Everglades kite flock is so small 
the Government feels it unwise 
to use these birds for the pre- 
liminary studies. 

Both the South American kite 
and the Florida kite are of the 
same species—Rostrhamus _ so- 
ciabilis—but are members of 
different subspecies. 

The new arrivals from Ar- 
gentina will be reared at the 


Patuxent Wildlife Research Cen- 
ter, Laurel, Md., and studied for 
clues to help preserve the vanish- 
ing Everglade kite. Only 10 of 
those birds were seen in the 
most recent count at the Loxa- 
hatchee National Wildlife Refuge 
in southern Florida, an apparent 
decline of five since 1964. Two 
young Ewverglade kites were 
sighted that year, but there is no 
record of young being produced 
in 1965. 

The snail kites, common in 
South America, are fully grown, 
weigh about a pound each, and 
can fly. They are about two 
months old. 

John S. Gottschalk, Director of 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, said the 13 young birds 
were taken from five nests about 
200 miles south of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. The birds were col- 
lected by Dr. Gardiner Bump, 
head of the Bureau’s foreign 
game importation program, in 
cooperation with Argentine au- 
thorities. 

The feet and legs of the snail 
kite are not as strong as those of 
other hawks which feed on more 
active prey. The upper bill is 
greatly curved to enable the 
birds to remove the flesh from 
snails, the kite’s principal food. 

Director Gottschalk, said the 
possible decline of Ampullaria 
snails in Florida may be one of 
the reasons for the scarcity of the 
Everglade kite, which was once 
abundant in many fresh-water 
marshes of peninsular Florida. 
The marshes have been drained 
and filled for commercial or in- 
dustrial development, depriving 
the Everglade kite of much of its 
natural habitat. Gottschalk also 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Myakka River Bird 
Sanctuary Authorized 


W. B. Copretanp of Jackson- 
ville was re-electd chairman of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission at a meeting in Tal- 
lahassee, January 28, 1966. Cope- 
land who serves as Commission 
member from the Second Conser- 
vation District was appointed to 
the Commission by Governor 
Haydon Burns and confirmed by 
the Senate on June 7, 1965. He 
was elected to serve as chairman 
of the Commission for the first 
time on June 23, 1965. 


In other action the Commis- 
sion authorized the establishment 
of a bird sanctuary on the Myak- 
ka River in Manatee County. 
Received progress reports on the 
Lake Griffin haul seine program 
which has completed 101 seine 
hauls with the removal of 446,- 
934 pounds of rough fish. Re- 
ceived a report on the construc- 
tion of the Richloam fish hatch- 
ery located in Sumter County. 
The new hatchery has received 
an initial stocking of brood bass 
and channel catfish. 


The Commission also received 
a report on the construction of six 
new hatchery ponds at the Black- 
water fish hatchery in Santa Rosa 
County and authorized the drill- 
ing of an eight inch well for ad- 
ditional water supply. 


H. E. Wallace, assistant direc- 
tor, presented a report on the 
completion and dedication of the 
new $200,000 Everglades Holiday 
Park, a public recreation facility 
which provides access to a vast 
725,000 acre Everglades wilder- 
ness area. The Commission also 
heard a report on the Pioneer 
Park Lake construction in Har- 
dee County, and authorized the 
drilling of a well to provide ad- 
ditional water for a 40 acre fish- 
ing lake located in the Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area 
in Charlotte County. © 


The barn or screech owl is of- 
ten called the “feathered cat” be- 
cause it is a great foe of mice. 
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Present Day Programs 


Ecology and Conservation 


By ERNEST SMITH 


National Wildlife Federation 


NE REAL TROUBLE WITH conservation today is that too many 
Ge. and public agencies are drafting their own versions 
of conservation commandments and catechisms. Too many of 
these indicate either egotism or ignorance. Natural resources can 
only be manipulated within certain limits if the end results are 
to be beneficial. Beyond those limits, the effects can be destruc- 
tive. 

Many of the conservation commandments being issued far too 
often are simply over-the-desk directives lacking in the neces- 
sary philosophies of ecology. These conservation catechisms are 
too often based on money-spending in order to temporarily 
please politicians and their constituents. The supposedly unde- 
batable tenet, “The greatest good for the greatest number,” can 
be used as a prop for almost any argument. 

Today, every government agency responsible for resource 
management has its own sacred litany of self-programming and 
self-aggrandizement, and these are too often contradictory. Ec- 
ology—that drab, unromantic little word—has not found its 
proper place in the scheme of things. For many of these agen- 
cies, the word is even an irritant. 

The grand strategy for recreation as a national policy may look 
like the composite answer to everyone’s prayer, with Federal 
and state agencies having new money to use in a wide variety 
of ways. However, the question persists: will these projects be 
performed in accordance with true conservation principles, with 
full concern for ecological values? 

Not many years ago many people in these same agencies 
scoffed at recreation, but when the “word” came down, they 
changed color like chameleons. I will never forget—or forgive 
what happened to the wetlands of the prairie states. No thought 
was given to other resources when all the subsidized drainage 
began. Migratory waterfowl were given the brushoff in the grand 
manner. If all the money spent for prairie drainage and price 
supports was put together with the money spent to save the wet- 
lands, every duck on the continent could be gold plated. But 
with the present borealis of conservation concepts, such dis- 
agreeable reminders should be swept under the rug. 

Within my own observation, even under a newly created batch 
of conservation commandments, marsh drainage still continues at 
a fast clip. The answer is that it will improve game habitat but, 
in all the haste to drain (and to spend money), no one seems 
quite sure as to what game species will benefit; whether it is for 
deer, ducks, rabbits, woodchucks or starlings. It still has the ba- 
sic earmarks of more land for crop production, which the Fed- 
eral government makes big noises about retiring. 

But along with drainage, many small dams are being advo- 
cated. Some are on trout streams, which, to be sure, have deteri- 
orated but which could be rehabilitated with some work and 
little money. But such ecological refurbishing is not spectacu- 
lar, and we get back to that slogan, “The greatest good for the 

(Continued on page 34) 


FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


IME WAS WHEN TWO outboard motors on the tran- 
A (ae would cause conversation if not amazement 
but it’s common now. 

A lot of fishermen use two engines, a big one for 
traveling and a little one for maneuvering, trolling, 
traversing shallow water or chewing through weeds 
or hyacinths. Anyone who goes a long way from 
the dock needs a spare anyway. 

I have been using a 16-footer with a high transom 
for long range fishing and the main power plant is 
60 horsepower. After sniffing around numerous 
small motors, I chose a 6-horse for a spare. The six 
has a short shaft but works on the high transom. 

The idea is that the little motor won’t plane the 
boat anyway, which means the stern will be low 
enough in the water that the water pump will work 
perfectly and the situation is improved by the fact 
the operator sits close to the six while running it, 
forcing it still deeper. It will operate in extremely 
shallow water. 

Admittedly, if run completely wide open it will 
cavitate slightly but up to the last notch of speed it 
performs perfectly. 

I didn’t want a long-shaft spare because I fre- 
quently use the small motor on little rigs with low 
transoms where a long foot is a serious handicap. 
Saves keeping another motor. 

Two big motors on the stern are standard pro- 
cedure for big, fast boats. In addition to the extra 
shove you have a get home motor in case one of 
them resigns but the scheme is not quite perfect 
because it’s possible to damage both motors at once 
in hitting an underwater object, leaving you with 
only a paddle in reserve. For that reason I’ve al- 
ways been in favor of having a spare either tipped 
up or stashed inside the hull when meandering 
back into the tall and uncut or bouncing on an off- 
shore horizon. In fact, although I seldom wear both 
belt and suspenders, I often tote two spares when 
the distance involved is more than 50 miles from a 
mechanic. This cautious approach has enabled me 
to go quite a piece into South Florida swamps for 
a number of years although my mechanical apti- 
tude barely enables me to operate a television set. 
While crossing my fingers and hammering vio- 


lently on my cheap pine desk, I submit that I’ve al- 


ways gotten back on my own. 
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Do not sell short the “over-cautious” angler who carries 


a boat load of motors on trips into the swamp 


I even object to leaving the spare motor tipped 
up on the transom when the route is through 
brushy creeks as I have wrecked three different 
small motors by banging them on overhanging 
limbs or hooking them in heavy vines while the 
larger engine was operating. 

Now storing a spare motor in an open fishing boat 
can run into difficulties as excited anglers are apt 
to use it as a seat, a foothold and a stumbling block. 
Protecting it with a canvas cover (fastened loosely) 
is a good idea and you should be careful that the 
spare doesn’t get drowned out by bilge water. A 
motor that has been knocked around as a spare 
for a couple of years looks a lot worse than one 
that has been riding the transom but I still like to 
have it inside the boat under some circumstances. 

I have spent a lot of money keeping the spares in 
running condition as they lead a pretty hard life. 
In fact, the upkeep on them has been somewhat 
greater than on the main power plants on two fish- 
ing boats. One which I traded in recently was bat- 
tered almost beyond recognition, had received 
something like $20 of repairs annually and prob- 
ably hadn’t run a total of 50 hours during its 7-year 
career. Being passed from boat to boat had made it 
impossible to set up a really protective carrying 
arrangement. 

It has been the carburetors that caused most trou- 
ble on my spare motors. The engine will be used 
briefly and put up with gasoline either in the car- 
buretor or seeping in from a faulty valve. It gums 
up and won’t run until the service man does his bit. 
Humidity, salt air and large feet have gotten in 
their licks and several times a motor has been back 
to the shop without being in the water since the 
last visit. Of course I fish more than most folks and 
maybe I’m just sloppy. 

I have owned three different 3-horse motors, all 
of which have performed beautifully when used 
regularly but have required lots of care when car- 
ried without use for long periods. They had built- 
in gasoline tanks and I think that is part of my prob- 
lem since you can’t empty the tank each time you 
finish using the little job. At any rate my new 6- 
horse motor runs off the same gasoline tank used 
by the big engine and I believe this will simplify 
things. I’m running the gas out of the carburetor 
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A short-shaft auxiliary motor works fine on a high transom 
when the boat isn’t planing. This is a “short” 6-horse-power 
taking over from a “long” 60-horse traveling motor. Operator 
sitting near stern gives the shaft an “extra drink” of water. 


each time I use it and I hope the new rig will save 
on repair bills. 

Some of the smaller new motors (in the 3-horse- 
power class) can be had (at extra cost) with fuel 
pumps which bypass the integral tank. I think this 
is a good idea for someone who uses his little en- 
gine as a Spare. 

On long trips I have used an 18-horse motor as a 
spare for a 45, 50 or 60-horsepower traveling en- 
gine. The eighteen was barely big enough to plane 
a heavy outfit with a work propeller. I used a ten 
for a while but, in my case, it was a mite short of 
planing push. However the new compact motors of 
slightly less than 10 horsepower are good spares and 
fine for use on rental boats and small skiffs. 

Now before you start sniggering about this over- 
cautious peasant who carries a whole boatload of 
motors on a trip into the swamps, hear this report 
on my adventures. 

In 15 years of Everglades travel, I have come 
long distances with a spare four different times. On 
one occasion the spare broke down. That’s no dis- 
credit to modern motors. I confess hard use and 
even abuse over oyster bars and in snaggy swamps. 


AN OLD FRIEND OF MINE, Ray Zirkel of California, 
came over to Florida and fished for tarpon with me 
last spring. “Zeke,” who is primarily a steelhead 


A fly to end all flies in this creation of California 
angler Ray Zirkel, who says some Florida fly casters have 
gone a bit overboard. He says this is just the thing for 
tarpon and big bass, with the proper tackle of course. 
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angler, is pretty handy with a fly rod but was a lit- 
tle nonplussed by the size of some of the flies we 
cast at salt water species and big black bass. In fact, 
while I was using some big yellow streamers (which 
Zeke promptly christened “pigeons”’) I frequently 
heard strange mutters and derisive chortles from 
the other end of the boat. 

The delightful result of this trip was that, months 
later, he sent me the gag fly to end all gag flies. 
Most fishermen are familiar with outlandish lures 
made up as jokes but, after this one, I doubt if there 
is any use trying to surpass Zeke’s example which 
he calls “The Tantalizing Tankwater Titillating Tar- 
pon Taker.” 

Unless a cranky editor throws it out, a picture of 
this little pattern appears with this column. The ba- 
sis for the design is a stuffed “alligator” (actually 
an imported cayman species) which had been en- 
hanced with a rubber skirt, some enormous pastel 
feathers and what appears to be a generous section 
of pheasant wing. To crown his carefully executed 
insult, Zeke had the nerve to give me a rundown 
on fly casting methods and tackle to be used with 
this lure. 

There is a moral here. Those of us who are par- 
ticularly fond of a specific method of fishing some- 
times go a bit too far with it and I’m the first to 
confess that some of the heaviest fly tackle may be 
a bit impractical. 


TAKING A LEAF FROM the people who manufacture 
soft and squishy plastic worms, eels and such, a 
California firm, Jeffers & Bailey, Inc., 5575 Air 
Terminal Drive E., Fresno, Calif., 93727, builds a 
Flex-Spoon. The lure is shaped like a conventional 
spoon, has a scale finish, and is made of a flexible 
material, fairly soft. The hook point is protected by 
the body of the lure until a fish strikes. With the 
spoon you get capsules which are fastened within 
the spoon and dispense fish oil as the outfit goes 
through the water. 

Now I am neither recommending nor _ pan- 
ning such apparatus. This one is of interest, how- 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ever, in that it combines a whole list of gimmicks 
in one bait. 

Advantages? Well, the use of soft material in a 
spoon will probably encourage a come-back strike 
if a fish hits once and isn’t hooked. The weedless 
hook might be useful in some waters and the busi- 
ness of capsules that emit imitation blood or fishy 
tasting substances is highly regarded by some fish- 
ermen. 


I’d say that these taste creations and this soft 
feel would be most helpful when the lure is travel- 
ing very slowly and the fish have an opportunity to 
smell and feel. 


A SELDOM SEEN ITEM this far south is the down 
jacket—a costly coat sold by northern outdoor sup- 
pliers. Since the down jacket (light material filled 
with goose or duck down stuffing) is recommended 
for zero-type cold snaps, few fishermen would con- 
sider one but it is an insulation garment and has 
enormous “comfort range.” It is hard to beat when 
tearing along in an open boat on chill mornings and 
when you unzip it you can stay comfortable up to 
60 degrees or so. But they’re expensive. 
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LANDING NETS DON’T last unless they get a lot of 
washing. Fish slime will rot things fast. 


Nylon nets will last along time and are well 
worth what they cost. They’re hard to find, though. 
Some net makers will weave you one to fit. 


The landing net is one of those things that are 
made too cheaply. Not a very glamorous item, it’s 
one of the last things on the fisherman’s budget and 
generally pretty flimsy. 
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A GAFF HOOK IS A dangerous gadget unless you 
have a safe place to put it or something to enclose 
it with. Most gaffs are too dull to be efficient and 
the competition fishermen who play all the angles 
sharpen them meticulously. Light duty, folding 
gaffs are satisfactory for much fishing and safe to 
store almost anywhere. 


re 


A CONTROVERSIAL APPARATUS, the “fish caller,” has 
been with us for a number of years. Most popular 
form gives out a sort of buzz designed to get the 
attention of passers-by. 


Sometimes these things will work to some extent 
at least. I have seen a “tame” fish that seemed to 
get a lot of fun out of nuzzling a buzzing electronic 
device. But when the guy who gave the demonstra- 


tion tried the same thing the following day, his sub- 
ject paid no attention. Well, even live bait won’t 
work 100 per cent and probably the manufacturer 
figures it’s enough to attract a fish once. 


RELEASING FISH HAS LONG been a controversial 
subject, some species dying pretty frequently when 
turned loose after landing. For example, some con- 
servationists say all size limits are harmful, the 
the idea being that the fisherman continues to catch 
and release small fish while seeking a limit of big- 
ger ones. Many of the little ones are damaged by 
hooks and die anyway. The contention is that if he’d 
keep everything he caught, it would hurt the pop- 
ulation less. 


The answer is in the method used and the spe- 
cies caught. Black bass hooked by artificial lures 
must be badly mangled to die from the experience. 
Small bluegills caught on bait are likely to be 
killed by the hook removal and, even when small 
flies or lures are used, a bream can get his innards 
badly damaged. A bass that swallows a large min- 
now with a big hook attached and is then landed 
on heavy tackle is apt to be in bad trouble even if 
released. Gill hooked fish are likely to die from the 
damage or be so slowed up they fall to predators. 


Tests are inconclusive. With tiny fish, treble 
hooks have proved to be kindest because the fish 
doesn’t get them into his throat. On the other 
hand, large plugs can seriously tear the mouth of 
some species and a notable example is the snook, 
which is undoubtedly much happier when released 
from a single hooked fly or jig. 


“DUCKBOATS” ARE GENERALLY equipped with in- 
ward sloping sides, hence lying low in the water. 
They are easily concealed by the use of a few 
branches or weeds which can simply be laid across 
the whole works or leaned over the gunwales. The 
bow is usually quite low and not intended for 
heavy seas. 


A combination fishing and hunting boat that is 
getting some play is the “Skeeter,” built in Texas 
and distributed by the Pine Hills Sports and Ma- 
rine people at 5331 West Colonial in Orlando. It 
comes in two sizes and is quite speedy, built rug- 
gedly of Fiberglass. The smaller model is 13 feet 
614 inches long and goes well with an 18-horse mo- 
tor. I gave one a brief trial and found it easy to ma- 
neuver with a paddle (they don’t equip them with 
oars). The large model is 15 feet long and will take 
up to a 35-horse motor. I’d rather have the acces- 
sory swivel seats placed a little lower in the boat. 


At the same time, I tested a foot-steered electric 
motor attached to the bow of one of the smaller 
models. It’s ideal transportation for a fisherman go- 
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Several things of interest to the 
fisherman. The boat is a combina- 
tion fishing and hunting craft with 
“cockpit” type of hull and made of 
fiberglass. It’s being operated by 
a fisherman with a _ foot-controlled 
electric motor attachel to the bow. 
The motor can be retracted and is 
folded on the short forward deck. 
The van-type camper on the shore is 
a handy one for fishermen and can 
be rented in some populated areas. 


ing it alone, leaving both hands free. You get used 
to the foot steering in about five minutes and there 
are two speeds, controlled by the foot. This appa- 
ratus came from the Herschede Hall Clock Com- 
pany, Starkville, Mississippi. If you use an electric 
motor you should buy a battery charger of your 
own and for daily use two batteries are handy. 

I have only one criticism of a bow-fastened elec- 
tric motor. If you are moving forward in obstructed 
water there’s no “kick up” when you run into a 
log. They say you aren’t going fast enough to bust 
anything but I wouldn’t want to do too much experi- 
menting as many an outboard motor has been 
wrecked in reverse. 


VAN TYPE CAMPERS have a special appeal for fish- 
ermen because they can be hooked handily to boat 
trailers. They’ve been custom made by surf fisher- 
men for many years and, of late, there have been 
numerous commercial models. They’re generally 
cab-over rigs with cooking facilities and sleeping 
quarters. 

The joys of possession have caused many an out- 
doorsman to make heavy investments in equipment 
he doesn’t use more than a couple of weeks out of 
the year and although rental prices sound steep at 
first, sometimes it’s the most economical way out. 

I was examining a Dodge van complete with a 
“penthouse” roof, sleeping quarters, ice box, “gal- 
ley,” air conditioning and patio and learned that it 
would cost nearly $6,000 new. However, such rigs 
can be rented for around $100 a week plus gaso- 
line. The one I looked at was available in Orlando 
and I’ve seen similar set-ups in other parts of the 
country. Worth thinking about. 
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AFTER A LONG WHILE around anglers, I have be- 
come nastily addicted to psycho-analyzing my fel- 
low fishermen. 

One of the most annoying traits of the tribe is 
an insistance by each fisherman that he has caught 
more fish and knows more good fishing spots than 
anyone he happens to be speaking to, a bit of sup- 
port for the gag premise that fishermen are the big- 
gest liars in the world. 

In my case, this characteristic is often manifested 
by a fellow who calls me to ask something about 
fishing, never bothers to let me answer and spends 
the entire interview in telling me what HE knows 
about the subject. Although I am perfectly willing 
to accept the fact he may be a more learned fisher- 
man than I, why did he call me in the first place? 
Obviously to bask in my admiration of his own 
prowess. 

Can there be any other explanation? 

I was introduced to three fishermen at once the 
other day, undoubtedly all experts. I have not de- 
nied that. 

The conversation turned to a fishing subject I 
happened to have some experience in and none of 
them seemed to know much about it but each had 
a strong opinion and a real shaker of a story to 
prove it. I thought I was being polite in waiting 
for the others to finish before I began a brief anec- 
dote on the subject but half way through I saw no 
one was listening so I quit in the middle without 
ever reaching the point of my yarn. They couldn’t 
have cared less, assumed my silence meant it was 
time for them to start again and away we went. On 
other subjects, they’re probably very reasonable 
men. 

Well, maybe golfers are just as bad. © 


June 1, 1966 is the starting date for Coast Guard 


enforcement of new fuel ventilation rules 


IT BACK AND COUNT’EM, you Florida aquanuts! 
Your blessings that is! 

Just be more than thankful you spin your pro- 
pellers in Florida waters. Not just because of the 
magnificent weather we enjoy down here, and not 
even mentioning the waterways we have to travel, 
but just be glad you don’t live in New York year 
‘round! 

I don’t have anything against New York. Far 
from it. Some of my best business associates live 
and work there and it is a great place to go about 
once a year... but I felt so sorry for the New 
York Boat Show in January when they were tied 
up with that transit strike! | 

This is supposed to be THE boat show of the na- 
tion. And I guess it is, really, although our own Mi- 
ami boat show is bustin’ out at the seams to such a 
degree that Dinner Key marina and auditorium are 
obsolete. More than 75 exhibitors had to be turned 
down this year because of lack of space! 

Meanwhile, back in li’l ol’ Noo Yawk, the transit 
strike knocked that big show in the head. I talked 
with several persons via telephone during the 
height of the foul-up, and most of them were just 
staying in the hotels and having parties for clients 
because it was too much trouble trying to get to 
the show. 

Such tie-ups as the transit strike just drive an- 
other nail in the coffin of big cities, in my way of 
thinking. People were strangled, businesswise, traf- 
fic was impossible, tempers flared, and everyone 
soured on everything in general. It is little wonder 
to me that so many New Yorkers who own or love 
boats turn their rigs towards our beautiful Florida 
to enjoy the exhilaration of the wide open waters, 
highways, and in most cases, cities and streets! 

So, just be glad you’re in Florida, skipper! 


MARCH IS TRULY A FICKLE month when it comes to 
boating. Usually, the weather is very good for 
boating either along the coastal routes or the in- 
terior lakes and streams. But I have been out on 
waters in this month when I wish I had stood in 
bed instead. 

With the trade winds playing footsie with the 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


vernal equinox about this time of year, the outside 
weather conditions can get pretty nasty, and the 
larger open lakes, like Lake Okeechobee and Lake 
George and similar king-sized,ponds, can get pretty 
wind blown and un-navigable. I was on the St. 
Johns river once near Jacksonville in March and a 
Nor’wester piled in just as we were returning from 
a jaunt to Palatka, and that old river turned into a 
maelstrom with six-foot waves slamming us on the 
port side as we struggled back to Jacksonville. 

Thus it is in March. On the other hand, I’ve been 
out during this month when the weather was mag- 
nificent, with highs in the 70’s and lows in the 50’s. 
Guess you'll just have to play it by ear, but I gotta 
confess ... March isn’t my favorite month for 
boating. I have to just sit it out until April hits the 
line . . . now you’ve got something! 


A tot oF Florida boatmen, who aren’t exactly the 
winter cruise bugs that some of us are, have had 
the old hull in tarp for the past two months and 
will be getting things “ship’shape” again in March, 
readying family cruiser for the coming spring voy- 
ages. 

Though fiberglass boats are taking the market by 
storm, there are still many “purists” among our 
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The ramparts of old Fort Jefferson, 
lower left, and right, are an en- 
ticing lure for boatmen to make the 
60 mile cruise from Key West out to 
the historic Dry Tortugas. This is 
an adventure you will never forget. 


clan’ who will have nothing but a carefully con- 
structed, beautifully finished wooden job. I like the 
glass boats, well enough, but to me there is noth- 
ing any prettier than a well-kept boat with wooden 
hull and decking. 

For those who are still among the so-called “pur- 
ists,” there are a few words of caution that might 
be dispensed in the event you’re planning on re- 
furbishing the boat and getting a new paint job 
thereon. 

If you plan on this piece of action, it is likely 
you'll be using paint remover. This is handy stuff, 
but it must be sensibly used. 

Paint removers contain a variety of powerful sol- 
vents and must never be used in confined places, 
as vapors emitted are quite harmful. Either do the 
work outdoors or provide plenty of ventilation and 
make certain there is no open flame nearby. 

Another precaution is to keep paint removers 
away from such items on board as navigation light 
lenses, windshields and windows, steering wheels, 
upholstery, buoyancy blocks and anything else 
which might prove to be made of plastic. Removers 
can often soften and mar their surfaces. 

Now there are many fiberglass models that can 
be repainted, too. All of ’em, in fact, if you’re a 
mind to it, but not many people want to try repaint- 
ing the glass job. For those who do, before using 
remover from a fiberglass boat test on a small area 
to see if the remover has any undesirable effect on 
the glass surface. 

Brush-on paint removers are compounded to stay 
in place on vertical surfaces. In some, this property 
is imparted by dissolved wax. Unless the surface is 
thoroughly cleaned afterward, even small spots of 
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wax will cause trouble. Glossy, sticky spots in the 
fresh paint are the result. To avoid this, the stripped 
surface must be thoroughly wiped with alcohol or 
other solvent. Naturally, such cleaners should be 
used outdoors. 

Some removers are compounded differently and 
will not leave wax deposits, so read the label care- 
fully. 

Bill Bellflower, noted marine expert in Talla- 
hassee, advises against anyone trying to remove the 
paint from a fiberglass hull. “This is really a tricky 
job,” Bill stated, “and unless a fellow really knows 
what he’s doing, he can turn his boat into a wash- 
board. If he wants his fiberglass boat repainted, he 
should take to to a marine shop and have it done 
by experts.” It is the same as painting your own 
car. You wouldn’t do it. Don’t try it with a boat, 
either. 

Anyhow, those are some suggestions. Happy 
painting! 


WANT TO MAKE A beautiful cruise beginning late 
in this month or the first part of April? 

Take your rig down to Key West. Then, if the 
weather is right, and it usually is, you can gas up 
and head for the Dry Tortugas and old Fort Jeffer- 
son, some 60 miles away. Like I say, though, the 
weather has to be on the very calm side to make it 
over to the Fort, but it has been done many times 
in outboards, and the travellers have been ecstatic 
over the trip. 

Unfortunately, there have not been too many ad- 
venturous souls who would take the 60 mile jaunt 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
over open seas to the Fort. But those that have will 
do it again and again. When weather conditions are 
calm, it is just like cruising across a lake or stream. 
The wide open spaces make some skippers edgy, 
but a good compass and charts will place you right 
on the Fort’s front door in about a 4-5 hour run. 


And seeing Fort Jefferson is something almost 
everyone in the nation would like to do. This fabu- 
lous structure, made of 60,000,000 bricks (and it is 
said that those bricks cost a dollah a-piece, suh), 
never fired a shot nor defended against a single pi- 
rate. In fact, there are many who questioned its 
construction back before the Civil War, and even 
more are wondering today why it was built out 
there in the middle of the Gulf of Mexico. 


But nevertheless, some pork barrel operator 
swung the deal in Congress and we have a massive, 
magnificently constructed fort out there on the Dry 
Tortugas that everyone should see. 


We're planning a little jaunt out that way with 
the Chattanooga camera “nuts” we have written 
about before, and I fear we'll never get ’em away 
from there. They’ll all turn into Tortugas hermits. 


There is camping space on the island, you can re- 
fuel there at a fine dock, but you'll have to bring 
your own ice and supplies . . . the park folks there 
barely have enough for themselves. 


But you can spend days at that fort and marvel 
at the whole thing. There isn’t another like it any- 
where in the world, and can you imagine hauling 
60,000,000 bricks across that open water to build 
that thing? Someone must have had a strong brick 
making lobby in Congress! 


The Fort was used during the War Between the 
States (we like to put it that way in the South, 
that is) as a federal prison, and was used for that 
purpose for some time after the struggle. Dr. Mudd, 
whose name became synonymous with failure, the 
medic who treated John Wilkes Booth’s busted fal- 
ange, was an occupant there, and he treated pris- 
oners while on tour of duty at the fort. 


Your name won’t be Mudd if you go out to see 
Fort Jefferson, though. You’ll always remember the 
trip. And if you don’t care to see the Fort via out- 
board, there is a large 45-footer that makes the run 
regularly from Key West, or call Captain Gainey 
Maxwell down there. Gainey has just become the 
proud owner of a new 40-footer, and he’ll be happy 
to take you if you get with him prior to your trip 
time to make a reservation. 


TAKE HEED, SKIPPERS! After June 1 of this year, 
the Coast Guard will start enforcing its new rules 
pertaining to boat fuel tank and engine compart- 
ment ventilation. By that time, all boats, whether 
new or old, must have a proper system installed. 
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Historic Fort Jefferson on the Dry Tortugas offers space 
for camping, plus docking and fuel facilities. All other 
supplies must be brought along by the boating visitors. 


Transom louvers or vents won’t be accepted, either. 
In fact, the natural flow of air around a moving 
boat causes air to flow into them rather than out. 

Minimum requirements call for ventilator cowls, 
ducts, and associated hardware designed to direct 
air to the bottom of the compartment and draw out 
any explosive fumes which may be present. The in- 
take duct must be installed to extend to a point at 
least midway to the bilge, or at least below the level 
of the carburetor air-intake in the case of an en- 
gine compartment. The exhaust duct must extend 
from the open atmosphere to the lower portion of 
the bilge or area ventilated. 

Too, the exhaust cowl must face aft and be lo- 
cated where the wind can blow over it to create a 
suction. The intake cowl must face forward and be 
located where air can blow into it freely. 

Equipment for installing these ducts and ventila- 
tion intakes can be obtained from most any marine 
dealer. Tempo Products Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has come out with a complete kit for installa- 
tion on any boat. And their new products meets all 
Coast Guard requirements. If you’re in need of 
this new ventilating equipment for your craft, 
check with your nearest dealer or you can write 
Tempo Products Co., 6200 Cochran Road in Cleve- 
land. 


BERTRAM YACHT SALES in Miami has the strik- 
ing new 60-foot Matthews cruiser in its show room 
and also at Bahia Mar in Fort Lauderdale. This is a 
magnificent yacht, for all the readers of this column 
that are in the market for yacht this size. This 60- 
foot baby is queen of the famous Matthews fleet, 
and if you’re around Bahia Mar in Fort Lauderdale, 
stop in and give her a look-see. Better have some 
money laying around, though. She won’t go for pea- 
nuts. @ | 
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Better Than 
Any Picture... 


NATURAL 
BEAUTY 


Let's 
Conserve It! 
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The natural beauty of lakes and streams, 
fields and forests, and grasslands and 
wetlands enriches our lives. These won- 
derful assets, however, are in real danger 
of being damaged or lost in the growing 
competition from other uses of lands and 
waters. This problem will continue to grow 
as the nation’s human population mounts. 
The Preservation of Natural Beauty is the 
theme of this year’s National Wildlife 
Week observance, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and its affiliates 
throughout the country. The following 
pages contain brief outlines on what YOU 
can do to aid in the many phases for 
the preservation of Florida’s Natural 
Beauty. 


Next Page 
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FLORIDA BEAUTY — UNSPOILED 


EAUTY IS NOT an easy thing to measure. It is not 
Bs bice: to scientific analysis and it has no mone- 
tary value. But each one of us is born with a nat- 
ural appreciation for beautiful sights, sounds and 
smells. That appreciation varies between individual 
persons, depending upon our sensitivity, training 
and aesthetic sense of values. 

For conservationists, however, no man-made 
works can ever fully replace the beauties of nature 
— the natural scenes, songs and sweet aromas in 
the out-of-doors. America needs highways, build- 
ings, dams, railroads, parking lots, shopping centers 
and all the other artificial creations of human minds 
and muscles. 

For increasing numbers of Americans, neverthe- 
less, there is a sudden awareness that the pendulum 
of progress has swung too far. The storm of modern 
living is threatening to blight and diminish in a few 
decades the natural beauty of America which has 
been cherished and protected for generations. In ev- 
ery region, state, city and community, our country- 
side is being scourged with ugliness. The ugly 
America takes many forms — polluted streams, 
eroded hillsides, burned forests, garish billboards, 
tons of litter and trash, piles of rusting junk, dead 
fish and wildlife, barren housing developments, 
monotonous parking lots, and many more. 
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FOR THE 
BEAUTY 
OF 
AMERICA 


By WILL T. JOHNS 


National Wildlife Federation 


The following suggestions show how YOU can 
enlist in the Battle to Preserve Natural Beauty — 
the conservation of America’s natural resources — 
soils, waters, forests and wildlife. 


BEAUTIFICATION BEGINS AT HOME 


a 
“sees 
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FROM ANCIENT TIMES men have plowed, drained, 
terraced, planted and irrigated land. Today, no mat- 
ter where you live — city, suburb or country — 
you can help preserve natural beauty by applying 
any one or all of the following soil conservation 
practices to the land you own, from back-yard to 
multi-acre-farm. 


e Have a soil analysis or survey made by a compe- 
tent agronomist to determine such things as depth, 
texture, structure, permeability, drainage, fertility 
and topography. 

e Utilize the services of a landscape architect or 
professional soil conservation planner in preparing 
a landscape or land-use plan. 


e Keep your lawns green and clean by planting 
good seed, re-planting bare or worn spots, applying 
the proper kind of fertilizer. 


e Insist on a sound land-use plan for your commu- 
nity, including proper and adequate zoning based 
on soil surveys, topographic studies, minimum use 
of flood plains. 


e Keep a good ground cover on areas unsuitable for 
lawns, such as steep banks and shaded areas, by 
planting vines and creeping plants. 


e Windbreaks and hedges protect soils from wind 
erosion. Coniferous trees and evergreen shrubs give 
the most protection in windbreaks. Certain dense- 
growing shrubs, such as privet, boxwood, and yew, 
make good hedges. Inquire at a local nursery about 
the best species to use. 


e Protect soil fertility on farms by such soil conser- 
vation practices as crop rotation, diversion terraces, 
strip cropping, grassed waterways, controlled graz- 
ing, and contour farming. 

(Continued on next page) 


LANDSCAPING FOR NATURAL BEAUTY 


For the Beauty of the Earth Practice SOIL CONSERVATION 


SOIL PROTECTION BY CONTROLLED GRAZING 
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WOODLAND BEAUTY — APALACHICOLA NATIONAL FOREST 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 


MAGNOLIA 


DOGWOOD 
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For the 
Beauty 
of the 

Forest 
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TREES, LIKE PEOPLE, have their own characteristics 
and habits. But as Joyce Kilmer pointed out in his 
classic poem, all trees make a major contribution to 
the natural beauty of the American landscape. They 
are living examples of the three basic concepts in 
beauty — variety, harmony and contrast. Good for- 
est conservation not only provides for a sustained 
annual yield of forest products and water so neces- 
sary to the health and economy of Americans, it 
also can protect a great treasure of natural beauty 
— the woodlands and forests of our nation. 

Even the suburban homeowner can join in pre- 
serving, restoring and maintaining natural beauty 
by planting trees and shrubs in the backyard or en- 
listing in beautification campaigns such as shade 
tree plantings on city streets and parks. Forest con- 
servation practices that enhance natural beauty in- 
clude: 

e Managing a forest so as to develop mixed growth 
stands, improving timber stands by thinning, prun- 
ing trees for esthetic purposes especially along 
roads, trails and lakeshores. 

e Removal of slash after a cutting operation. 
Keeping forests green by preventing forest fires. 
e Removing dead or diseased trees. 

e Outdoor beauty can be accented or created by 
planting trees, shrubs, and other plants that have 
colorful flowers, showy leaves, or distinctive forms. 
Among the trees for beauty are the dogwoods, 
Southern magnolia, redbud, paper birch, red maple, 
Eastern white pine, Eastern hemlock, Western red- 
cedar, Pacific madrone. Good shrubs for beautifica- 
tion plantings include the wild rose, moun- 
tain-laurel, azaleas, rhododendrons, hollies, sumacs, 
wild cherries, elderberries, viburnums, hawthorns, 
mountain-ashes, oregon-grapes, mockoranges, bit- 
terbrush and yucca. 
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NORTHWEST FLORIDA'S YELLOW RIVER 


Photo By Bill Hansen 


Natural Beauty through.... 
WATER CONSERVATION 


EVERY MAJOR RIVER system in America is now pol- 
luted. Waters that were once clear, blue, and spar- 
kling now have turned dirty red, yellow or black. 
Fortunately, most dirty water can be cleaned up 
and restored to its original natural beauty. You can 
help preserve the natural beauty of our lakes, 
streams and rivers by: 


e Find out where the water you use in your home 
comes from. 

e Find out if it is polluted and, if so, by whom. Find 
out how much it costs to treat it so that you can 
use it. 

e Find out if your community has sufficient water 
supplies, not only for today but for the next few de- 
cades. Determine whether or not your community 
has emergency sources of supply in case of drought 
or other unforeseen circumstances. 


e Find out if your community has an adequate 
sewer system, a sewage treatment plant providing 
secondary treatment, and adequate and properly 
trained staff to maintain the plant, plans for build- 
ing new sewers and treatment plants as the commu- 
nity grows, and whether or not industries in your 
hometown are doing their part to keep untreated 
wastes out of streams. 

e Conserve water supplies by using only what you 
absolutely need, turning off water faucets when 
they are not in use, and making sure there are no 
leaks in your home’s water supply system. 

e Support efforts in your community, state and na- 
tion to build new treatment plants and other pol- 
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lution control measures, no matter what the cost. 
We can’t afford dirty water. 

e Many rivers and streams throughout America 
flow through areas of spectacular scenery and nat- 
ural beauty. Support efforts to protect these areas 
and preserve these streams in their natural, free- 
flowing state. 

(Continued on next page) 
CLEAN WATER — SOURCE OF LIFE 
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Natural Beauty through . 


AN AMERICAN EGRET ADDS GRACE TO A SALT WATER MARSH 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


WILD BIRDS, ANIMALS and fish have always been a 
source of inspiration, pleasure and benefit to man- 
kind. A landscape devoid of these living creatures, 
no matter how scenic or beautiful, would be a bar- 
ren place. Wildlife conservation is both an art and 
science of helping nature produce and maintain 
these living resources. Such production, in turn, is 
actually based on two natural factors—the ability of 
each species to reproduce its kind and the capacity 
of the land to keep wildlife populations alive. 

It is in this capacity of the land to sustain wild- 
life that you can help, for that capacity depends 
primarily on the amount, quality and distribution 
of plantlife man permits to grow on the land. You 
can help preserve and maintain wildlife by: 

e Planting shrubs, trees and other plants which 
provide food and cover. 
e Building and erecting nesting boxes. 
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COOTS, PINTAILS AND GADWALLS GIVE LIFE AND BEAUTY TO A FRESH WATER MARSH 


e Planting hedgerows and fencerows which serve 
as food, cover and travel lanes. 

e Provide supplemental food for songbirds and 
other wildlife during severe winters. 

e Reporting persons who violate fish and game 
laws designed to protect wildlife. 

e Giving wildlife a “brake” on the highways by 
slowing down when you see birds or animals cross- 
ing the road ahead. 

e Encouraging farmers to apply soil conservation 
practices to their land. 

e Supporting proper forest management on both 
public and private woodlands. 

e Opposing unnecessary drainage of marshes, 
swamps and other wetlands which are the homes of 
many kinds of ducks, geese, shorebirds, songbirds 
and mammals. @ 
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AMERICA the beautiful... . 
or AMERICA the 


AMERICA THE UGLY 
By BRENT RENFROW 


Oh pitiful for smoggy skies 
For jungles made of stone. 
For blazing mountains tragedies, 
Where bubbling brooks did roam. 
America! America! 
We shed our trash on thee, 
And now regret the mess we made, 
From sea to shining sea. 


* * +s 


How terrible the picnic trash, 
The beer cans by the road. 


The sewage pipes that feed the streams, 


Their deadly, smelly load. 
America! America! 
With lakes of glistening foam 
And airplanes spraying poisons on, 
The dear land we call home. 


The above parody composed by Brent Renfrow, 
a Boy Scout from Moorestown, New Jersey. 
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UGLY 


T° MANY, THE WILD TURKEY is king of game birds, 
and a beautiful one. Successful hunters have long 
lamented the fact that in preparing a kill for the 
table the colorful and exquisite arrangement of 
feathers must be destroyed. By way of consolation, 
beards of gobblers or a few hen feathers are usually 
saved as “talking pieces.” 

Two Virginia hunters, Clay Sniteman, of 
Staunton, and Col. John Reeves, of Lexington, have 
evidently solved the problem of eating a turkey kill 
and keeping it, too. The paradox is found in turkey 
tail and turkey head and shoulder mounts they 
have developed. Their methods are simple. 

The most difficult part is the first required step— 
getting your wild turkey. 

Assuming that Lady Luck has just given you a 
sweet smile, retrieve your downed bird as quickly 
as possible and hold it up by hand until final strug- 
gles cease, to keep feathers from becoming soiled 
or roughly disarranged. Similarly, your kill should 
be carried home very carefully, to avoid disturbing 
delicate feathers. 

The tail mount trophy, preferred by Sniteman, is 
probably the easiest to create. 

Begin by cutting the tail off close to the body in 
front of the bases of the feathers. It is best to cut 
off the entire urophygium or “parson’s nose.” Any 
adhering meat should be carefully scraped off—but 
do not destroy the bases of the tail feathers; other- 
wise, the feathers will fall from the skin. Also take 
care to keep feathers clean and in order during the 
flesh removing operation. 

When cleaned, pack the tail base area with a 
mixture of salt and borax to absorb remaining fatty 
oils and to hasten curing of once-meaty parts. 

Next, place the cut off tail on a wide board and 
spread the tail feathers to desired fan-like shape. 
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Use small tacks between the feather shafts to hold 
them in this spread position. Finally, lay a weight 
on the tail assembly, to keep it flat while drying. 
Ordinarily, this takes two or three weeks. .. . 

When dry, the shaped tail assembly is carefully 
removed from the drying board and mounted 
against a desirable background. A simple frame 
arrangement can be created by simply taking some 
nicely grained pine lumber and giving it a coat of 
sealer and then a coat of clear varnish. Darker fin- 
ished molding was used to make the attractive 
border. (Molding can be had from lumber yards 
and large hardware stores in a variety of shapes 
and sizes. Picture frame molding can also be used.) 

As an added artistic touch, you may wish to also 
mount the shotgun shell that killed the bird (or an 
identical one). This is done by shaping a circular 
piece of wood to go over the butt or hub of the 
shaped feathers. A hole the diameter of the shotgun 
shell case is bored in the center of this attachment, 
and through the background material. The shell— 
a tight fit for the hole—is glued in place. The glued- 
in place shell acts as holding dowel for the decora- 
tive wood hub. 

The turkey head and shoulder style mount in- 
volves considerably more work, but makes an 
eye-catching, colorful wall decoration. 

Col. John H. Reeves has volunteered a detailed 
description of his method. He says: 

“Bleed your downed bird immediately. Hang it 
by the feet and make a careful, deep cut in the roof 
of the bird’s mouth. 

“All blood and seepage should be wiped away, 
and feathers straightened and smoothed out. Try to 
get your kill home in the best possible condition; it 
will save you much tedious work later. 

“Pick all feathers along a two-inch wide band en- 
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circling the body immediately in front of the wings. 
Next, cut the skin so that 1-34 inches of bare skin 
remains on the part to be mounted. Free the skin 
and feathers from the breast and neck, turning the 
skin inside out as it is pulled over the head... . 
Proceed very carefully from this work point. 

“Locate the ear and eye openings and free them 
with care, so as not to damage or enlarge the 
openings. Continue skinning until the base of the 
beak is reached; go no further, and do not remove 
the skin from the beak. Cut the skull from the neck 
and thoroughly cleanse it of all tissues—brains, 
eyes, tongue and muscle. 

“Rub borax over the inner surface of the skin 
inside and outside the skull. Fill the eye sockets 
and brain cavity with modeling clay; turn the skin 
back over the skull. 

“From the body of the bird take accurate meas- 
urements of the breast and neck. Cut a piece of 
plywood to serve as base for the measured form. 

“Bore a hole through the plywood and insert a 
heavy wire, which can be stapled lightly to the re- 
verse side for support. A wire coat hanger can be 
cut and utilized. 

“Wrap and shape a body-form of excelsior and 
string around the wire. The neck is best made of 
cotton. The wire should be placed so that it pro- 
trudes about one inch beyond the neck form. Place 
the skin over the form. 

“Use caution on the neck form; place the wire 
into the clay in the brain cavity, but do not push 
it through the skull and skin as feathers on top of 
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A head and shoulder style mount, above 
left, involves careful work, but makes 
an eye-catching, colorful wall decora- 
tion. The Ruffed Grouse tail mount, at 
right, illustrates an _ attractive type 
trophy using simple frame arrangement. 
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the head are scarce and will not hide the scar left 
by such a puncture. (When dry, the head and neck 
will be sufficiently supported.) 

“Arrange the neck and breast feathers over the 
form, and tack the skin to the reverse side of the 
plywood base. 

“Place glass eyes in the eye sockets and adjust 
the lids in a lifelike manner. Also, bend the form 
until the neck and head assume an alive and wary 
pose. Pin strips of paper over the feathers to hold 
them in place until they are dry. Loop the wire ex- 
tending from the form and hang up this portion of 
the mount while it dries. 

“To prepare the tail feather section, follow the 
basic instructions already given for that separate 
type mounting. 

“When prepared and dry, remove the tail fan 
from the drying board and attach it to a similar 
piece of 14” plywood. A small hole, just large 
enough to admit the wire from the head section, 
should be bored in the plywood supporting the tail 
section. Final placement should be such that when 
the head section is positioned on the tail section, 
about half the outline of the breast will be pressed 
against the tail section. Breast feathers should be 
arranged so that they blend with the tail feathers. 

“Bend the wire at the back of the plywood sup- 
port and staple it securely, to hold the two sections 
together. Clip off excess wire .. . : 

“By this time, the skin of your trophy’s head 
will have turned black and original color will have 
to be restored with oil paints. Do this work slowly 
and carefully; you are on the final step.” 

Maybe you'll be among the lucky legion of gob- 
bler hunters this spring season. If so, eat your 
turkey and have a trophy, too. ® 
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Don't confuse the American Egret, left, found abundantly throughout 
Florida, with the Great White Heron, right, discussed in this article. 
The four-foot tall Great White Heron has yellowish or greenish legs. 
The smaller American Egret has black legs, but both have yellow bills. 


The story of Florida's 


1 LARGE WHITE BIRD flew majestically over the 
thick growth of black and red mangroves, his 
seven foot wing spread an alabaster canopy against 
the deep blue winter sky. His storklike legs trailed 
straight out like greenish-yellow banners behind 
him and his long neck was folded back with his nar- 
row head drawn in above his shoulders. 

I touched my companion’s arm. “Look!” I said. 
“What a magnificent bird!” 

“It’s a Great White Heron,” Earle R. Greene an- 
swered. 

This was in 1939, the year Mr. Greene came to 
Key West, Florida, as United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service Refuge manager of the Key West and 
Great White Heron Refuges—a post he held until 
1942. 

I sometimes accompanied Mr. Greene on field 
trips to certain sections of the bird refuges. The 
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CONTROVERSIAL 


Great White Heron Refuge at that time extended 
from Key West to Bahia Honda Key, a distance of 
about 80 miles. It was 15 to 20 miles wide and in- 
cluded hundreds of keys and islets. We had a com- 
patible agreement—Mr. Greene gave me first hand 
wild life information which I passed on to my fifth 
grade pupils; I helped him rewrite his field notes on 
index cards. é 

Of all the birds I saw on the Keys that winter I 
was most intrigued by the Great White Heron. Per- 
haps the effort being made by local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies to save the species from extinction 
piqued my interest. Because of the lack of protec- 
tive legislation, fishermen, spongers, and thought- 
less hunters killed the young for sport and food. 
The situation became critical during the depression 
years of the early 1930s when natives of the Florida 
Keys could not afford Thanksgiving turkey and ate 
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Drawings By Wallace Hughes 


A typical Wurdemann’s Heron, at left, presumably a hybrid between the 
Great White Heron and the Great Blue Heron, has a distinct blue-gray_ 
body with a white head and neck. The Great Blue Heron, shown at right, 
is blue-gray and has black and white markings on the head and neck. 


HERONS 


the Great White Heron. Severe tropical hurricanes 
also took their toll of Florida’s largest and most 
beautiful heron. 

In 1934 the National Audubon Society learned of 
their plight and took immediate steps to provide 
warden protection for them. The United States 
Coast Guard assisted the Society by making 
monthly flights over the Keys to keep a check on 
the situation; Florida Bay was constantly patrolled. 
Finally, when some progress was achieved, the La- 
bor Day Hurricane of 1935 reduced the species to 
150. 

It took years of patience and vigilance to rebuild 
the count to 800 in 1941. In the meantime, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society turned over the work of 
protecting the great whites to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. Today federal and state agencies 
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By ISABEL A. WOODWARD 


team their knowledge and efforts in protecting and 
rehabilitating these heron. Among them are the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

These agencies consider the Great White Heron 
as rare but no longer in danger of extinction. Dr. 
William B. Robertson, Jr., Park Biologist of the 
Everglades National Park, furnished this recent 
aerial count—‘‘There are about 1500 adult Great 
White Heron; 900 are in the Everglades National 
Park, 350 in National Wildlife refuges of the lower 
Florida Keys, 100 in Florida Keys aside from the 
above, and perhaps 150 scattered mostly along the 
Florida coasts.” 

The Great White Heron is a study in contradic- 
tions. They have a powerful wing spread capable 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

of great flight, yet rarely venture onto the main- 
land. Having the most restricted range of any Flor- 
ida heron, they breed only in maritime habitats in 
the lower Florida Keys, Florida Bay, and the ex- 
treme southern part of the peninsula, north, spar- 
ingly, to southern Biscayne Bay on the Atlantic 
side and to Cape Romano on the Gulf coast. 

When asked about the Great White Herons 
spotted occasionally on the mainland, Dr. Robert- 
son said, “Great Whites (largely immature birds) 
are seen in very small numbers but regularly (1 
or 2 per year) north to Tampa Bay and Brevard 
County. Occasionally they (immature birds) range 
farther north in Florida and to adjacent states.” 

John James Audubon was the first ornithologist 
to describe the Great White Heron as a distinct spe- 
cies in the spring of 1835. After three years of 
studying many specimens and observing hundreds 
of them in their natural habitats on the Florida 
Keys, he notes that the birds in addition to being 
shy and wary were at times fierce and vicious, de- 
spite their dignified, elegant aloofness. Altho 
friendly enough with their own kind, Audubon re- 
ported these birds antagonistic toward other birds 
including the Great Blue Heron, attacking them 
when possible. 

Mr. Audubon wrote that when several Great 
White Herons were taken to Charleston, S.C., for 
observation they continually fought smaller birds, 
even ducks and chickens, tearing them apart and 
devouring them; often eating them whole. The 
great whites could kill a cat and were known to 
chase children so it was necessary to isolate these 
herons while in captivity. 

Ornithologists such as Henry Bryant and C. J. 
Maynard agreed with Audubon concerning the 
pugnaciousness of the Great White Herons and re- 
corded similar instances of their behavior. The 
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The Great Blue Heron, left, occurs 
commonly throughout Florida in both 
fresh and salt water habitat. About 
1500 Great White Heron, right, live 
in the salt water-mangrove country 
throughout the Everglades National 
Park, and along the Florida Keys. 


Photo By 


Great Blue Herons were considered less aggressive. 

More recent investigators like Ernst Mayr and 
Andrew J. Meyerriecks do not agree with the older 
authors. In 1956 Mayr stated that the shyness of the 
Great White Herons is directly proportioned to the 
amount of persecution they suffer. He found them 
less wary than the Great Blue Herons. In 1957 An- 
drew J. Meyerriecks, after five months of field ob- 
servation and study in the Florida Keys, reported 
no significant differences in the behavior of the blue 
and white birds. 

It is surprising, despite antagonism, that the 
Great White Heron and Ward’s Great Blue Heron 
are generally believed to mate when their ranges 
overlap in the lower Florida Keys and this union 
produces (presumably) the controversial hybrid, 
Wurdemann’s Heron—a large bird of the same size 
and proportions as the Great White Heron but with 
a bluish—gray body and a white head and neck. 
Apparently, there is a range of variation of these 
presumed hybrids on the Keys because according 
to authorities they vary from almost Ward like 
birds (with shortened plumes) to “extreme” Wur- 
demanns with much white in the plumage. 

When Wurdemann’s Heron was first described by 
Spencer F. Baird in 1858 it added to the already 
moot problem confronting ornithologists. Was Wur- 
demann’s Heron a new distinct species as Baird 
suggested? Many authorities said, “No,” declaring 
it to be a “special state” of the Great Blue Heron, 
Ardea herodias; others said it was a color phase of 
the Great White Heron since many biologists be- 
lieved the Great White Heron was dichromatic 
(having separate white and color phases). 

It had taken forty-five years for ornithologists 
to accept Audubon’s Great White Heron as deserv- 
ing of distinct generic rank. It wasn’t until 1878 
that Robert Ridgway in a monograph, “Studies of 
the American Herodiones,” relegated Audubonia to 
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the synonomy of Ardea and recognized the Great 
White Heron as a true inhabitant of Florida. 

How long would it take to settle the question 
concerning Wurdemann’s Heron? The controversy 
continued and the complexity of the problem in- 
creased. Many biologists believed that Ward’s 
Great Blue Heron, with its wide breeding range 
all over Florida, was not a distinct species but also 
a color phase of the great white. They cited the reef 
heron and reddish egret as examples of dichroma- 
tism analogous to the case of the Great White 
Heron. 

What then was the true status of these herons? 
Was each a distinct species? Was the Great White 
Heron dichromatic and Wurdemann’s Heron and 
Ward’s Great Blue Heron merely its color phases? 
Was Wurdemann’s Heron the color phase of the 
great white and Ward’s Heron a “special state” of 
the Great Blue Heron, A. herodias? Leading au- 
thorities of the day like Elliot Coues and Robert 
Ridgway shifted their views many times. 

In 1912 Harry C. Oberholser stated his theory— 
the Great White Heron was a distinct species; 
Ward’s Great Blue Heron a Florida SUBSPECIES 
of the Great Blue Heron, A. herodias; and Wurde- 
mann’s Heron a HYBRID resulting from the cross 
mating of the Great White Heron and Ward’s Great 
Blue Heron. 

In 1926 Arthur C. Bent agreed with Oberholser 
that Wurdemann’s Heron was the hybrid offspring 
of the Great White Heron and Ward’s Great Blue 
Heron. 

In 1928 Ernest G. Holt stated that the Great 
White Heron was a distinct species, immaculately 
white and without a color phase; Ward’s Great 


Blue Heron possessed no white phase; and Wurde- 
mann’s Heron was a hybrid resulting from the 
crossing of these two species in the restricted area 
where their breeding ranges overlapped. 

Arthur W. Howell in 1932 and Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr., in 1954 agreed with Oberholser, Bent, and Holt. 
Holt’s thesis of 1928 was adopted in the Check-List 
of the American Ornithologists Union and his the- 
ory generally accepted by most ornithologists. 

Ernst Mayr and Andrew Meyerriecks do not 
agree with Holt’s theory. Ernst Mayr (1956) raises 
the question—‘‘Are the Great White Heron merely 
albino individuals of the Great Blue Heron or do 
they form a separate population?” 

Andrew Meyerriecks (1957) writes, “My addi- 
tional data relating to random mating and differ- 
ences in breeding time add weight to the argument 
that the Great White Heron and the Great Blue 
Heron are conspecific. Altho I conclude that the 
evidence gathered to date favors the view that oc- 
cidentalis and herodias are conspecific, I must add 
that much more information is required before a 
final decision can be made.” 

In the meantime ornithologists continue the 
painstaking task of gathering data on the courtship 
of the white and blue birds, mate selection. Color 
inheritance, differences in breeding time, variabil- 
ity in coloring, the ratio of blue to white birds on 
the Keys and much, much more. This work is car- 
ried on under trying conditions due to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, the inaccessibility of the 
Keys, and the marine nature of the area, in an ef- 
fort to settle these fascinating biological problems. 
Leading authorities have been attempting to re- 
solve them now for over 130 years. © 
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Florida's “speckled sportster” 


The BLACK 


OMMONLY CALLED Speckled Perch throughout 

Florida, the Black Crappie is another member 
of the Sunfish family, and one of the more prized 
panfish sought by the light-tackle angling clan. 

The “specks” inhabit just about all Florida’s 
lakes, streams and rivers, with a preference for wa- 
ters around vegetation, submerged brush, logs, 
stumps, and fishing piers. After a rather slow 
angling season during November and December, 
speckled perch fishing moves swiftly into high gear 
as spawning activities begin, usually late in January 
and lasting on through March and April. 

Coloration ranges from a rather darkish olive- 
green to a light silvery green, which may be clouded 
with darker spots, sometimes appearing almost 
black. 

Although individual weights of the “specks” will 
go as high as three pounds, the average is con- 
sidered to be about half-a-pound. 

The “bedding” areas are usually located in the 
more shallow waters near the base of reeds or other 
similar standing vegetation. Live minnows are best 
as far as natural baits go, but Black Crappie will 
readily take small shiners, worms, fresh water 
shrimp, and a variety of small artificials such as 
spinners, bucktails and spoons. @ 


Young anglers are quick to agree that Florida’s speckled 
perch rate high as panfish favorites. Sonny Steorts dis- 
plays a nice catch of “specs” taken from Lake Apopka. 
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Drawing By Wallace Hughes 


CRAPPIE 


Photo By Bill Woods 
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Mail Call—answers to some of the many 


What is Hydro-Coil? 


Hydro-Coil is a practical innovation for reducing 
punishing recoil, particularly in shotguns and 
shoulder-jolting big game rifles. 

The working principle of the newest model is a 
special stock with an outer shell that slips over the 
gun butt, with a built-in mechanism that works 
much like a shock absorber on an automobile. 

The Hydro-Coil stock unit can be fitted to shot- 
guns like the Winchester Models 12 and 1200, Rem- 
ington Models 58 and 1100, and Browning Over- 
and-Under, and to rifle models like the Winchester 
Model 70 and Remington 760. It greatly reduces 
felt recoil. It is also expensive of installation. 


Can you help me with a scope sight problem? I 
have a new 4X scope sight that is properly and se- 
curely mounted on my rifle. I sighted it in and got 
beautiful groups, then suddenly my shots started 
hitting all over the target. Sight adjustments don’t 
correct the condition. What’s wrong? 


I strongly suspect that you have a loose or erratic 
performing scope reticule that does not hold its set- 
ting, or which does not respond to elevation and 
windage adjustments. Return the scope to the fac- 
tory for a check-up. A quality scope should 
maintain its sight adjustment, and permit accurate 
adjustment for windage and elevation, within ac- 
knowledged mechanical limitations. 

But first double check tightness of all sight base 
and mounting-ring screws; just one slightly loose 
screw can play havoc with scope performance. 


How does the .284 caliber Winchester cartridge 
compare with the .270 Winchester? Can I get a Sa- 
vage Model 99 lever-action rifle chambered for the 
284? 


The .284 cartridge has a sharp shoulder combined 
with very slight body taper; is half an inch shorter 
than the .270, but has the same powder capacity, 
nevertheless. With 125 grain bullet muzzle velocity 
of 3200 feet per second is realized, and 2900 feet per 
second with the heavier 150 grain slug. 

The new short length cartridge is ideally adapted 
to short-throw actions of the Winchester Model 88 
and Winchester Model 100 class. Savage chambers 
the Model 99 for the .284 caliber cartridge. 
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questions received during the past year 


I have an odd lot of U.S. Military .30-06 cart- 
ridges. Most have normal brass color, but some have 
blue tips and some have a tinned finish. Are they 
safe to shoot? 


You did not state year of manufacture or condi- 
tion of the cartridges. 

Look on their bases. If indicated year of manu- 
facture is more than ten years, I wouldn’t take a 
chance shooting them. 

Also discard the ones with colored tips and the 
ones with tinned cases. The blue tip cartridges are 
MI Incendiary, and the tinned cases indicate high 
pressure test cartridges. They were never intended 
for sporting use. 


Five-shot clips for the M1 carbine are hard to 
come by and are expensive. How can I modify a 
15-shot clip to 5-shot capacity? 


There are two methods ... The first is to cut. 
the clip down to desired capacity and neatly re- 
solder the bottom cover in place. 

The second is to drill and tap the floor plate to 
accept a 4” diameter bolt of sufficient length to re- 
duce inside-clip cartridge capacity to five cartridges. 
You might want to add a drop of solder to finish 


I have a slide-action .22. I call it a “pump.” My 
brother has an autoloading action .22. He calls it 
“an automatic,” because it can be fired as fast as 
the trigger can be worked. Who is right? 


Strictly speaking, an autoloading or semi-automatic 
firearm is not a true automatic, since the trigger 
must be pulled for each shot even though empty 
case ejection and loading cycles are accomplished 
automatically. A true automatic—a machine gun, 
for example—fires as long as the trigger is held de- 
pressed and the magazine provides ammunition. 


For next season’s deer hunting, I am thinking of 
buying an autoloading rifle in .308 caliber. Should 
I buy the Remington Model 742 or the Winchester 
Model 100? 


Get the Remington Model 742—if for no other 
reason than it seems to handle assorted brands of 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ammunition better than the Winchester Model 100. 
At least, that has been my experience, based on ex- 
tensive firing of both models. 


What is the accurate range of the .30-30 in a Car- 
bine model? Will the .32 Winchester Special and 
the .35 Remington cartridges shoot farther? 


The three calibers you have named are essen- 
tially short range hunting calibers. 


Ballistically, there is not much difference be- 
tween the .30-30 and the .32 Winchester Special. 
The advantages of the .35 Remington caliber are 
that it can be had in desirably heavy, 200 grain, 
bullet weight and so used gives greater shock and 
induced bleeding. 


All named calibers have muzzle velocities around 
2200 feet per second, and are accurate in applica- 
tion out to about 175 yards. Under 100 yards— 
where most game is taken—they are all good per- 
formers but, given a choice, I’d take the .35 Rem- 
ington caliber any day. Which one shoots “farther” 
is not the criterion of comparison. 


The clip magazine in my autoloading pistol is dif- 
ficult to remove for reloading. How can I remedy 
the trouble? 


Remove the clip from the gun, clamp it in a vise 
just tight enough to keep it from slipping, and drill 
a small hole in the base of the clip. Insert a small 
screw-eye, and solder into place. 

The screw-eye provides more gripping surface for 
your fingers. If you don’t like the bright finish of 


, 


Many military rifles, especially the two-piece action 
type, require rear sight to be moved to the extreme. 
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the screw-eye, first dip it in gun blue, or coat it 
with solution after the soldering step is completed. 
The idea works for any hard-to-remove clip. 


Not long ago, I read a short item about the partial 
comeback of buffalo herds in one of our western 
states, after facing near extinction. It got me to 
thinking of the decline of the Indian. Did the great 
buffalo slaughter of the 19th century really cause 
the Indian tribes to lose out against the white man? 


You should have asked your question of a his- 
torian, not a gun editor, but since the correct an- 
swer involves guns, I’ll tackle it. 

The killing off of the plains’ buffalo—a major 
food supply of the Indian tribes—was perhaps the 
main factor, but there were others. Relentless west- 
ward colonization and resulting railroads, and the 
deadliness of the Sharps, early Henry and first 
model Winchester rifles, all had influence. 


I’ve been offered a star-gauged National Match 
1929 grade Springfield rifle in practically mint con- 
dition. The seller claims the star-gauge marking on 
the muzzle of the barrel means it is an exceptionally 
accurate rifle. Should I buy it? 


Your best guarantee of good performance stems 
from the fact that the rifle is a NM 1929 model 
Springfield, rather than one with star-gauge barrel 
marking. 

The NM 1929 model was made for accuracy, pos- 
sessing a carefully selected barrel, smooth action 
and a pistol grip style stock that helped greatly in 
slow-fire offhand shooting. The NM 1929 model 
originally cost a few dollars more than the stand- 
ard model Springfields. 

The star-gauge marking is not necessarily an in- 
dication of premium quality, but merely a stamp- 
ing to show that the barrel interior has been meas- 
ured along its length for straightness and uniform- 
ity of boring and rifling, using a special gauge 
shaped much like a small star or typewriter aster- 
isk key. Many Springfield barrels that have never 
been given the star-gauge test and barrel stamping 
are just as accurate as the best of star-gauged bar- 
rels. The difficulty is finding a truly outstanding 
performer among the many new and used war sur- 
plus barrels now being offered. 


To obtain a zero windage setting, the military 
rear sight on my .30 M1 carbine has to be set way 
over to the right. Is this unusual? 


Not in a military rifle! I’ve seen military rear 
sights that have had to be moved to the extreme, 
left or right, to compensate for an off-positioned 
sight slot, or a slightly crooked, but otherwise good 
shooting, barrel. 

Just as long as the front sight can be seen dis- 
tinctly through the rear peep and the rear sight can 
be adjusted to make the rifle shoot accurately, don’t 
worry about the condition. @ 
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Wildlife Research Report 


The Gar Fish 


HE GAR FISH MAY WIN a prize as the ugliest fresh 

water fish in Florida and it is probably condemned 
and accused of destroying game fish by a number 
of fishermen who have little or no information on 
the gar’s normal feeding habits. In an effort to learn 
more about the gar fish and its role in Florida’s 
fresh waters, the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has launched a study of the gar to de- 
termine the advantages or disadvantages of this 
prehistoric member of the fish family. 

The study of the gar fish is more than a study of 
the fish itself but includes a study of the fish under 
changing conditions. In charge of the gar fish re- 
search study is Mike Diana, fisheries biologist as- 
signed to the Commission’s fishery research labo- 
ratory located at Leesburg. 

Diana indicated that with the gar, despite its 50- 
million year existence, you have to start from 
scratch to determine what this living fossil eats as 
very few scientific studies have ever been made on 
the food habits of this primitive fish. The big ques- 
tion faced by Diana and his associates is, what 
changes in diet occur during a lake improvement 
program which includes seining and chemical 
treatment as management tools. 7 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission recognized an opportunity at Lake Griffin 
in Lake County in which the food preferences of 
these fish could be studied before, during and after 
the application of rotenone, this selective chemical 
being applied in a one-shot effort to rid the lake of 
small shad which were slipping through the mesh 
of the seines. 

Diana has examined the stomachs of 1,297 ran- 
domly selected longnose gars taken from 15 seine 
hauls at ten different locations on Lake Griffin. The 
‘period of time for this study was from October 
through November and included the time of the 
rotenone chemical operation. 

Maybe Diana discovered why gars are so disa- 
greeable. Of the total of 1,297 gars, 914 of these fish 
were swimming around on empty stomachs. A few 
fish, like vultures, will “throw up” when captured, 
but gars lack this delightful habit. So that isn’t the 
explanation. It is possible that these primitive fish, 
handicapped by their heavy armor, lack the speed 
and ability to be efficient predators. 

With the study, some interesting information on 
the eating habits of the 383 gars with full stomachs 
was uncovered. It was found that gar fish living in 
a lake heavily populated with shad and other rough 
fish preferred to dine on shad. Second choice of food 
was the black crappie with the third choice being 
sunfish. 

After applications of the rotenone chemicals the 
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dweller, is now the focal point of a new research project. 


gars gorged themselves on the dying shad and nearly 
all gars collected during the chemical treatment had 
full stomachs, suggesting that these fish will take 
advantage of a situation in which they don’t have 
to expend too much energy. 

When the favored food (shad) diminished, it was 
found that the gars exerted more pressure on game 
fish. Sunfish and black crappie were high in the 
gars’ gastonomic gatherings, along with a variety of 
other fish. For the first time bass (a total of two) 
showed up in the 271 stomachs examined in this 
post-chemical sampling. About two out of three gar 
stomachs were empty. 

Information gathered during the study indicated 
that female gars, by virtue of their larger size, pre- 
ferred larger food items and in general had a sweet 
tooth for game fish, while the males ate smaller fish 
and more rough fish. 

Conclusions reached are that gars have trouble 
catching their prey, as evidenced by the great num- 
ber of empty stomachs and that when they do suc- 
cessfully feed, their favored food is the shad. When 
shad are poisoned out gars will turn to a variety of 
fish, sunfish and black crappies being at the top of 
the list. 

While the research project has answered many 
questions, there remains considerable study before 
the role of the gar as a necessary or unnecessary 
predator in Florida waters can be fully evaluated. 
But after 50-million years, the first step is a big 
one. © 
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Sixth Annual 


Florida 
Fishing 
Derby 


Lakes, streams and rivers, throughout 
Florida, are hosting a variety of fresh 
water fish species bearing tags worth 
dollars to the angler lucky enough to 
land any of the money-tag “Derby Fish.” 


Fo THE SIXTH successive year, 
substantial cash awards are 
being offered to Florida fisher- 
men for participation in the sci- 
entific oriented Schlitz 1966 Flor- 
ida Fishing Derby. 

The event, conducted by the 
State Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission and the State 
Board of Conservation (for salt 
water), already has paid more 
than $300,000 in bounties to more 
than 1,500 Florida residents and 
visitors from all parts of the 
country. It is the most extensive 
fish tagging research program 
ever undertaken. All costs are de- 
frayed by the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company in the interest of 
conservation and recreation. 

Because the first five-year Der- 
by program provided such valu- 
able knowledge to the state agen- 
cies in improving fishing oppor- 
tunities, it is being extended this 
year for additional studies, with 
interesting changes and innova- 
tions. 

Heretofore conducted for three 
months in each of four geograph- 
ical zones, the 1966 Derby will be 
conducted statewide for the first 
time for 11 months, from Febru- 
ary 1, through December 31, 1966. 
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Florida Schlitz tagged fish also 
will be redeemed for cash when 
caught in waters outside the 
State. 

Awards will be paid for Schlitz 
fish released in fresh and salt wa- 
ter by the state agencies for pre- 
vious Derbies, started in 1961. No 
new releases are being made this 
year so values will coincide with 
research benefits. Awards will be 
determined by the length of time 
tagged fish have been at large. In 
the past, many Schlitz fish have 
been caught a few days af- 
ter their release, without any sci- 
entific values. 

This year, the longer a fish 
has escaped capture, the greater 
will be its payment. 

Fish with 1961 tags (lettered 
A, 1A or F) will be worth $300 
each; 1962.tags (1, 2,3; 4, A,iB, 
X-C, X-D), $200; 1963 tags (31, 
32, 00, 04, By FE, -G, HH), $100;. 1964 
tags: (41,°4243. 44, KM, IN» OQ); 
$50; and 1965 tags (51, 52, 53, 54, 
Phe SP) $20: 

Derby rules are simple. Partic- 
ipation is open free to the pub- 
lic, except members of agencies 
involved. Tagged fish must be 
caught with hook and line and 
in compliance with all Florida 


fishing regulations. Fish must be 
returned with tags intact as soon 
as possible after capture to a 
Schlitz wholesaler, for delivery 
to the state agency concerned 
which will keep possession of 
the fish and tags. 

Tagged fish can be returned by 
any Florida Schlitz whosesaler 
who will record the date of 
capture and other pertinent in- 
formation. Wholesalers’ addresses 
may be found in yellow pages of 
telephone books, or at most fish 
camps and docks. Wholesalers are 
located at Cocoa, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fort Myers, Fort Pierce, 
Gainesville, Holly Hill, Home- 
stead, Jacksonville, Key West, 
Lakeland, Miami, Ocala, Orlando, 
Panama City, Pensacola, Saraso- 
ta, St. Augustine, St. Petersburg, 
Tallahassee, Tampa and West 
Palm Beach. 

Approximately 50,000 Schlitiz 
tagged fish have been released 
during the last five years, and 
fewer than 20 per cent have been 
caught. What has happened to 
the remainder, their growth 
rates, life cycles, feeding habits, 
movements and other biological 
data may be established by con- 
tinued scientific study. © 
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Annual Outdoor Recreation Permit 


SECRETARY OF THE _ Interior 
Stewart L. Udall urges Ameri- 
cans to join in helping endow the 
Nation’s future outdoor recrea- 
tion estate by purchasing the new 
$7 gold-colored entrance permit 
for Federal recreation areas. 


“By participating as national 
partners in conservation,’ Udall 
said, “we buy a share in the 
California Redwoods, a bit of the 
Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area, a vista from 
Spruce Knob, or a quiet green 
spot near a great city where 
children can play. 


“I regard the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, which is sup- 
ported by revenues from en- 
trance permits, not only as the 
muscle whereby we can retain 
our outdoor heritage, but as a 
symbol of Americans’ determina- 
tion to save and create outdoor 
beauty near our homes and in 
our wild lands.” 


Officially called the Federal 
Recreation Area Entrance Per- 
mit, the new wallet-size card 
printed in gold ink is the suc- 
cessor to the Recreation/Conser- 
vation Sticker introduced last 
year. 


The gold-colored entrance per- 
mit is valid on a nationwide basis 
and will admit its purchaser and 
all who accompany him in a 
private automobile to more than 
7,000 Federal recreation areas. 


The new permit will go on sale 
in March at numerous Govern- 
ment offices, many offices of the 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and at entrance points to 
most Federal recreation areas. 


Secretary Udall also said that 


purchasers ef the new $7 gold- 
colored entrance permit, in addi- 
tion to supporting wise conser- 
vation, will receive “the biggest 
recreation bargain ever offered.” 
He pointed out that, for the first 
time, developed recreation areas 
under supervision of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Land Management are included 
in the areas where the nation- 
wide permit is valid. 


“No where else in the world is 
such a tremendous recreation 
bargain available to those who 
love to spend their leisure time 
outdoors,” Udall declared. “We 
expect millions of Americans to 
use the $7 permit as a conven- 
ient, inexpensive way to see and 
enjoy some of the Nation’s finest 
recreation areas.” 


Another important change in 
this year’s regulations is use of 
the gold-colored permit when the 
purchaser is not in his own 
automobile. Under this change, 
the purchaser of the permit can 
use it in lieu of other admission 
charges to admit himself only 
while on a commercial bus or 
other non-private vehicle travel- 
ing into Federal recreation areas. 


Also, the buyer of the gold- 
colored permit can use it in lieu 
of other admission charges for 
other admission charges for him- 
self only at Federal recreation 
areas not commonly entered by 
automobile. Examples of where 
this permit can be used in that 
manner include’ entrance _ to 
Custis-Lee Mansion, Arlington, 
Virginia; Fort McHenry National 
Monument, Baltimore, Maryland; 
and the Gettysburg National 


Military Park, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary Udall has _ issued 
regulations—published in the 
Federal Register—that spell out 
the Federal Recreation Area En- 
trance Permit charges authorized 
by the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965. The 
regulations require that the per- 
mit be displayed prominently on 
the inside of the automobile when 
it is within a designated Federal 
recreation area. 

Areas covered by the annual 
$7 permit are administered by 
National Park Service, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and 
Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of the Interior; the 
Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture; the Army Corps 
of Engineers in the Department 
of Defense; and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Areas where fees are charged 
must meet four conditions. They 
must (1) be administered by any 
of the above agencies; (2) be 
administered primarily for scenic, 
scientific, historical, cultural or 
recreation purposes; (3) have 


recreation facilities or services 


provided at Federal expense; and 
(4) be of such nature that fee 
collection is practical. 

The 1966 recreation fee regu- 
lations also list the types of areas 
and activities exempt from fees. 
For example, no Federal hunting 
or fishing licenses may _ be 
charged. The regulations also 
spell out provisions for certain 
other fees for use of special sites, 
equipment and other unusual or 
expensive facilities. 


Spring “‘Gobbler’’ Hunting Season 
Shooting hours during the spring turkey hunting 
season (gobblers only) will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to 12-noon, only. Management Area 
Permits are required for gobbler hunting on Wild- 
life Management Areas open during the Spring 
Turkey Season. Check Hunting Season Regulations 
Summary for complete information. 
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March 12 
March 26 
March 27 


April 10 


Spring turkey gobbler season opens 
south of State Road 50. 


Spring turkey gobbler season opens 
north of State Road 50. 


Spring turkey gobbler season closes 
south of state road 50. 


Spring turkey gobbler season closes 
north of State Road 50. 
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Natural Beauty... 


Lets Conserve It! 


New emphasis is being placed on the preservation of natural beauty, a 
movement every conscientious citizen should applaud and support. This trend 
toward greater appreciation of our outdoors was the focus of prime attention 
during the White House Conference on Natural Beauty last Spring. Measures 
to beautify highways -were the subject of hot debate, prior to passage of a 
bill, in the Congress last fall. Now, the preservation of natural beauty is the 
theme of this year’s observance of National Wildlife Week, sponsored by the 
National Wildlife Federation and its affiliates throughout the country. 


This observance provokes additional thoughts about our natural resources. 


To begin with, conservation preserves natural beauty. When distasteful 
sights and smells are removed from streams or lakes through water pollution 
control, natural beauty is preserved. When we plant trees or shrubs or grasses 
to heal scars in the soil resulting from mining or highway construction or 
overgrazing or fires, natural beauty is preserved. When we save endangered 
species of wildlife, or establish seashores and parks and wildernesses, or set 
aside wild rivers, natural beauty is preserved. Conservation, then, besides its 
multitude of other values and benefits, gives us this added bonus of making 
our environment a better and most meaningful place in which to live. 


Of course we can—and should—go beyond conservation practices to 
take positive steps for preserving and enhancing natural beauty. We can 
pick better places than streams and lakes and road-fills to dump our debris 
and junk. We can remove signs along highways. We can plant trees and 
shrubs and flowers, many of which also are of value to wildlife, in suitable 
locations. We can direct urban and rural planning so as to preserve the 
most pleasing natural views. 


See “The Beauty of America’ — Page 14 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


said many kites have been shot, 
along with other hawks, by per- 
sons unaware of their threatened 
status. 

Wildlife biologists at Patuxent 
hope to convert the snail kites to 
a diet of beef and a vitamin sup- 
plement. They have no plans to 
release these exotic birds in the 
wild, since the shipment was 
received only for _ scientific 
purposes. 


State Park Camping 


StatE Parks Director Bill 
Miller recently announced the 
opening of new camping areas 
with a total of 115 tent and 
trailer sites at three Florida state 
parks. 

Miller noted that 19 state parks 
now offer 1,616 camp sites. A 
total of 695 new camp sites will 
be added during this biennium to 
boost the total number of camp 
sites to 2,311. 


The new camping areas include 
Anastasia State Park near St. 
Augustine Beach, where a 70-site 
camping area will enable the 
park to offer camping for the first 
time. 


A 35-site camping area at Lake 
Griffin State Park near Fruitland 
Park will enable this park to 
offer camping facilities for the 
first time, although primitive 
camping has been allowed in the 
past. 

Fort Clinch State Park at 
Fernandina Beach is opening a 
20-site camping area on_ the 
beach in addition to the 188 sites 
currently available. 

The parks director pointed out 
that each camping area provides 
tables and grills, as well as rest- 
rooms equipped with hot and 
cold water, showers, lavatories 
and laundry tubs. 

Construction is under way at 
three other state parks that will 
allow them to offer camping 
areas for the first time. 


Scheduled for completion this 
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summer are a 30-site camping 
area ct Koreshan Unity State 
Park near Estero; a 60-site area 
at Little Talbot Island State 
Park near Jacksonville, and a 
15-site camping area at Falling 
Waters State Park near Chipley. 


Additions to existing camping 
areas at seven state parks also 
are scheduled for completion by 
summer. They are Florida Cav- 
erns State Park near Marianna, 
30 sites; Tomoka State Park near 
Ormond Beach, 30 sites; Fort 
Pickens State Park near Pensa- 
cola Beach, 30 sites; St. Andrews 
State Park near Panama City 
Beach, 30 sites; Collier-Seminole 
State Park near Naples, 30 sites; 
Jonathan Dickinson State Park 
near Stuart, 30 sites; and Gold 
Head Branch State Park near 
Keystone Heights, 25 sites. 


Expected to be ready by fall 
are additions to camping areas at 
O’Leno State Park near Lake 
City, 30 sites; Bahia Honda State 
Park at Bahia Honda Key, 60 
sites; and to add to the new area 
just completed at Anastasia State 
Park near St. Augustine, 30 sites. 


Watershed Congress 


NEW DATES AND headquarters 
for the 13th National Water- 
shed Congress are May 15-18, 
1966, at Oklahoma City’s Shera- 
ton-Oklahoma Hotel, according 
to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, one of the more than 20 
national organizations that help 
plan and conduct the annual 
meeting. 

Final program details now are 
being arranged by the National 
Watershed Congress 
committee. The program will in- 
clude presentations by distin- 
guished speakers, work shop ses- 
sions, and field trips. As in pre- 
vious years, all sessions are open 
to the public, and the nominal 
registration fee entitles all regis- 
trants to a copy of the printed 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Watershed Congress pro- 
vides a national forum for the ex- 
change of information and ideas 
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steering . 


concerning the application of soil 


and moisture conserving tech- 
niques in upstream areas as a 
means of stabilizing water run- 
off, preventing floods, lessening 
soil erosion, and benefiting socie- 
ty in general. 


Seafood Promotion 


THE CONSERVATION Depart- 
ment’s campaign to persuade 
America’s homemakers to put 
more Florida fish on their dinner 
plates is moving into high gear 
with the January approval by the 
Cabinet of a $245,394 budget for 
seafood promotion for the period 
ending June 30, according to Di- 
rector Randolph Hodges. 


The Federal Government is 
picking up $184,045 of the cost of 
the expanded promotion pro- 
gram, with the Department pro- 
viding $61,349. The state funds 
will come half from the marine 
biological trust fund, which is 
financed by revenue from sale of 
dead oyster shells, and half from 
the seafood promotion trust fund, 
financed by the seafood industry 
through an increase in wholesale 
seafood licenses voted by the 
1965 Legislature with the backing 
of Southeastern Fisheries Asso- 
ciation. 


No general revenue funds will 
be spent. The program will per- 
mit expansion of the Marketing 
Section, which has been oper- 
ating with one man and a secre- 
tary, to 13 employees, including 
a director, a fisheries marketing 
specialist and seven home 
economists. 


The Marketing Section will 
produce seafood promotional film 
strips and tapes for distribution 
to television and radio stations; 
will develop recipes and articles 
on seafood for distribution to 
news media, and produce promo- 
tion materials such as place mats 
and menus for restaurants and 
posters for retail stores. Seafood 
recipe books also will be pro- 
duced for public distribution. 


It also is planned, Hodges said, 


to produce a promotional film 
featuring the food value of the 
Florida mullet. 


The Marketing Section will 
work closely with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries in 
carrying the message of Florida 
seafood to the rest of the nation. 


The home economists will de- 
velop new seafood recipes in 
three laboratory kitchens to be 
set up, will give fish cookery 
demonstrations on __ television, 
public meetings and institutional 
workshops, and work closely 
with newspaper, television and 
radio food editors. 


“The Florida seafood industry 
has the potential to become first 
in the nation. Its problem has 
been markets. We believe that 
the expanded promotion program 
will be a great value in expanding 
present markets and creating new 
avenues of distribution for Flor- 
ida seafood. The seafood industry 
now puts $100 million a year into 
the state’s general economy. Our 
goal is to triple this figure’ 
Hodges said. 


The contract with the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
will be continued through 1966 
program. Under the contract, the 
Conservation Department pays 
$15,000 to the federal agency for 
special promotion of Florida sea- 
foods throughout the nation, with 
special emphasis on mullet, 
mackerel and crabmeat. 


Audubon Convention 


MorE THAN THREE HUNDRED 
members of the Florida Audubon 
Society attending the annual Jan- 
uary convention of the Society at 
Fort Myers reaffirmed their con- 
viction that the superlative wil- 
derness values of the Oklawaha 
River Valley must be protected. 
The Society recommends strongly 
that an alternate route for the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal be se- 
lected so as to spare the Okla- 
waha River Valley. 

The Conservation Committee 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


of the Society points out that 
whatever amount of recreational 
facilities might be gained by cre- 
ating artificial lakes, these could 
not possibly offset the loss of a 
unique and ecologically signifi- 
cant wilderness river. In answer 
to statements that an alternate 
route might cost more to con- 
struct, the Society quotes one of 
its members, Ernie Lyons, editor 
of the Stuart News and promi- 
nent in the Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation, “How do you value a 
river?” 

A special committee of the So- 
ciety is investigating damage to 
other attractive Florida streams 
through canalization. It is felt by 
this group, known throughout the 
State as the Voice of Conserva- 
tion, that the Suwannee, con- 
sidered one of the finest rivers in 
America and still essentially un- 
spoiled, should be added to the 
wild rivers system at the earliest 
possible time. 


Free Florida Keys Map 


A NEW BOATING and _ fishing 
map of the Florida Keys, in- 
cluding detailed instructions on 
equipment and methods most suc- 
cessful in landing various species, 
has been published by Middle 
Keys Fishing Bureau at Duck 
Key, Florida. 


The two-color map covers the 
area from Miami south to Key 
West, including an inset of a 
marine chart of the waters im- 
mediately surrounding Duck Key. 


On the reverse side from the 
map is a diagram of Duck Key, 
pinpointing known and charted 
locations of three shipwrecks. 
Treasure divers, working from a 
Duck Key base, recently  sal- 
vaged $30,000 in silver. 

The table accompanying the 
map lists 16 of the most popular 
species of fish in the Keys with 
the most productive method for 
catching them (trolling, still fish- 
ing, casting), recommended hook 
size, weight of line, type of rod, 
the best tides, lures and baits and 
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where the fish usually are to be 
found (flats, deep water, near 
trestles) . 

Copies of the map may be ob- 
tained free by writing: Middle 
Keys Fishing Bureau, Duck 
Key, Florida, 33002. 


Florida Snail Returned 


AN AIRMAIL PACKAGE to Bahia 
Honda State Park in the Florida 
Keys from a man in New York 
was accompanied by this note: 

“Enclosed you will find a snail, 
one of the common variety which 
occurs on the Florida Keys. While 
on vacation in Florida, I picked it 
up as a pretty shell too late realiz- 
ing that the animal was still in- 
side. 

From the Museum of Natural 
History, I learned that this snail 
scrapes off fungi from grasses 
growing in the Keys. Since I can- 
not feed it, would you please be 
kind enough to lay it on any 
grassy area so that it has a chance 
to survive?” 

W. F. Hodgdon, park ranger, 
noted that although the snail was 
wrapped in tissue with a piece of 
moistened sponge to keep it alive, 
it must “have either escaped or 
disintegrated. 

All that was in the box was the 
shell. © 


NATURE NOTES 


The weasel possesses a 
healthy appetite. It will eat about 
one-third of its weight in meat 
every twenty-four hours. 

e ok *k 

Antelope fawns develop much 
faster than deer fawns. When 
only a day or two old, they can 
run at speeds up to 25 miles per 
hour for short distances. 

* ok * 

Except for vultures and par- 
rots, wild geese live longer than 
any other birds. 

* ok Ok 

Rats are the most prolific of all 
mammals and if living conditions 
are suitable, a female will breed 
throughout the year. 


ECOLOGY AND 
CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 5) 
greatest number.” Some are built 
for an anticipated real estate de- 
velopment, paid in part by loans 
of taxpayer money. Cottages 
with leaky septic tanks will ulti- 
mately be the only habitat. Some 
of these are already becoming ec- 
ological slums, but possibly midg- 
et muskrats or a family of hell 

divers could move in. 

Enough violence has been per- 
petuated against the land with- 
out a new wave of violence which 
is supposed to correct the old. 

It is time we stop the childish 
game of “playing house” with 
conservation. We are rapidly ar- 
riving at a point of no return, 
where we can no longer choose a 
conservation avocation. We are 
are not only faced with the prob- 
lem of retaining the quality of 
survival. Distasteful as it may be, 
priorities are rapidly being forc- 
ed upon us. They had best be 
recognized. 

A recent report of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee stated that pollution is not a 
problem but thousands of prob- 
lems. It is the fouling of the air, 
water and land; the stench of 
burning dumps; the visual pollu- 
tion of the countryside by junk 


yards and billboards; the ugly 


enigma of litter which won’t de- 
teriorate. 

The Committee further ob- 
served that the richer America 
gets, the more polluted it be- 
comes; that mankind’s stake in a 
decent environment is no longer 
a casual one. It is all true but 
many cries of anguish will be 
heard before the bill is paid. 

What the Committee is essen- 
tially talking about is a return to 
ecological concepts, that tyrant 
term which is the basic command- 
ment of conservation, and which 
is constantly ignored and _ vio- 
lated. 

Ecology, in this present-day 
race to bury skeletons, is analog- 
ous to a spavined, wind-broke 
broom tail in the Kentucky 
Derby. @ 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S: 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

POGKESS. SOS gee 2 Cages) yes ns ee ee ee te 
SPECIES 22 Yo. A eS 4 Weight. aiaarit, Bengt 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Coughits 2) 0s ae ee es a pes ew County 
Date Caught____—"-_~—s« Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By____—————CS<“‘; CR CAP 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


meee iii iia as ess el el 


meme eee eee eee ea ee 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


__1Y2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


For the beauty of America — preserve the power and majesty of Florida’s rivers, 


lakes and streams. — Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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